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He has described his feelings at this time, not very in-
timately, and perhaps with the preacher uppermost, but the
words afford at least some idea of the difficulties which con-
fronted him:

The sensations of a new-comer to London from the country
are always somewhat disagreeable, if he comes to work. The
immensity of the city must especially strike him as he crosses it
for the first time and passes through its different areas. The
general turn-out into a few great thoroughfares, on Saturday
nights especially, gives a sensation of enormous bulk. The
manifest poverty of so many in the most populous streets must
appeal to any heart. . The language of the drinking crowds
must needs give a rather worse than true impression of all.

The crowding pressure and activity of so many must always
oppress one not accustomed to it. The number of public houses,
theatres, and music-halls must give a young enthusiast for
Christ a sickening impression. The enormous numbers of
hawkers must also have given a rather exaggerated idea of
the poverty and cupidity which nevertheless prevailed. The
Churches in those days gave the very uttermost idea of spiritual
death and blindness to the existing condition of things; at that
time very few of them were open more than one evening per
week. There were no Young Men's or Young Women's Chris-
tian Associations, no Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, no Brother-
hoods, no Central Missions, no extra effort to attract the atten-
tion of the godless crowds. ...

To any who cared to enter the places of worship, their
deathly contrast with the streets was even worse. The absence
of week-night services must have made any strangers despair of
finding even society or diversion. A Methodist sufficiently in
earnest to get inside to the " class " would find a handful of
people reluctant to bear any witness to the power of God.

One is tempted to ask whether any young enthusiast for
Christ ever stood before a door so fastened and close-barred
as that which confronted William Booth at his first en-
trance into London. Certainly to few men has the future
presented itself with a more hopeless promise, a more
deadly indifference, than it did at this fateful juncture to
this young enthusiast from Nottingham. If ever he
prayed earnestly for light and guidance surely must it have
been at this period, when he stood friendless, all but penni-
less, and with a wounded heart in the streets of London.